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. A bmNTTldN OF CAKIR EDUGATiai 



Careeri^ iflje^ ac^ahic^^^^w^ the wrld o 

of fCp^r^ 

Broad ea^ljoi^^ ocxluy^tiqfts of selected 

ca\^tefs^^ eitl^Br in the 

secpiviaa^ s the f^|c^ye^ "fl^ p^^ secondary vcxatiaial- 

tedirdcei^ sd>66i , or oh btter To aocaSqplish iQiis 

the basic aducatiOTal subjects sho^ ihCOT^rate Career Miication as 
a majOT activily througto^^ li>e currictiium. 
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CAREER pjycmON GOALS 



liie pi|rpose of Educati^^ to help-give.r^^ 

education It is:;a fp^ of;^^^ 

^ca;ti^ at ^^V^f ^6^ <^u^ 

Ml3ier/6r It' Is : n6%. a. M of ss^ificilg thoSoigi , 

academic preparation ihi sucH arep p ^sbciolog^^ lltera- 

ture, and theOTeticai ^^s^^^^^ 

Care^ Education of acadefi^ and occupa^^ 

goals closely wbv^ into a mi^^ suRpp^ pattafn. Tiiis pa^ 

then becornes a cqnp?ei^^ student is 

involved ill leaniing ta li^rh v aurid^ i^^ 

le^criing to Live. - rijeans a s^r^^ar^^ of one^s 

capabilitiesland ^tiiiz^ l^^ifi^e time and 

to uiiderstind §6cie1^ iS Ict^JbI. 

Learning to Learn. inyoives tfe irot ivartrp^ stijdaits by mal^^ 
education suDjects meanihp^ arid i^eVaftt' to life and -the ^Pbrld of 
work* 

Leaimng to Halce a living nieans preparing students wi13i the 
capability to sui^x^rt tha^ eoorion^ a3^d to be6bttiB jaxxiuc- 
tive members of the cgnvm^ 
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COHPRQIEMSIVE EDUCAHON MOOEL 



The thne dijnensiorial model shown on page five illustrates the 
relationships between the myriad of specific elements of a conpre^ 
hehsi^^educatior^ system. The mbdel is desiffied to portray the 
defirdtion of a '*i^inpeehe^ Rnbgrami*^ pag^ five. 

Society has assiffied^^^p^ te^ 
sponsibiiity for prepfl^ duJUt^ 

iii aspens of life in our society Theref^ in defining e^ 
cational prograuns that have itva potential f or giv^ evexy iikiiv 
according to las interests ahd-abilities, tiie greatest chance to 
achieve that gbali the edhxatioratl systm^^c^ vAiat it will do 

in tenns of the three dinier^iqh model shown on the previous page. 

RJNCTIONS 

Function is defined as, **cne of a groip of related-actions contri- 
buting to a larger action." In t^ds instance Hyt four major functions 
of education have been identified as Intellectual, Fhysicali Social, and 
Personal. If the set of functions is complete and properly defined, it 
is possible to classify all the skills, ccoopetencies, and behaviors in 
eadi fimction, yAddh society expects tiie educational system to provide. 
It is ijnportaht to recognize that in devising any classification system 
some arbitx^oy judgements are made. 



Intellectual Function - indtides a mnber' of subcategories sodh 
as: 

1. Skills of connunication and ccnputation; 

2. Intellectual skills such as critical and logical thinking, 
proulem-sblvingj generalizing, evaluatihg^ deducing and 
inquiringi and 

3. Stud^ and iuv^erstanding o'f ijifomation iv. the fom of facts, ' 
concepts, gexier^zatic^, ^inciples, tnediy and laiw. 

Physical hmction - covers the entire range of psydto-nptpr abilities 
«gpioyed ;i^^^^ wts^ vbcatiar^ 

Sbciad Function ? assSts children in developing acx^tabl^^ attitud^j 
valuesnand^bi^N^'i^^ * 

Ptoj»2J^J^^tiOT - ass^ 

themselves as worthb^e individuaOf a^ as mo^be^ society. 

Whether called self'-cohcept, ielfHissessnlmt^ 

it is a fundamental rH^uiiw^t in pr^parini for life. 

lilVELS 

Education is viei^d as a lifelong process in tMch public education is 
asked to provide a broad r^ange of e}q>eriences for all people. This dimoisioh 
or the nodel identifies five major levels of education which is a oontinmm 
i^xm .entry to final exit. 
FOCUS 

the word focus is defined as "a center of activity, attraction, or at- 
tention." Ihe sub-categories (Awareness, Dq)lQration, Experijnentation, Pve- 
par^tion and Application) may or may not be used as a hierard^ in the mpvkl. 
At each level of Focus the learning experiences can further be organised oh 
■ttje basis of the students' interest, and application to life, career, society, 
family and self. "These sub-levels can be eisplqyed as core then-es around whidi 
a number of learning activities may be organized. 



.SUMMARY: 



^^^"^^ ' The career development chart on page 9 outlines the progression by 

-M /r ' \ , grade level that will provide students the opportunity to beccxne aware of 

ir* : careers. Students move from the awareness stage in grades K-6 to guided 

exploration in occupatiorial areas of interest in grades 7rl6. ITie career 
: \: - deveipprient then provides a prpgjnam for students ifiho plan to enroll 

i^ 4"co]l^e0 pr^p^^ area vocationadrt scltopl, or enter 

f_ V r / the wDrld- 6f wrk., Mmy s^ wJkd _^ter the laitor;^^^ nay also en~ 
"^1^ in .prxDgrains of adult a3uc3.tip^ that wi-Q.d ass^^ thdn in maintaih 

pcGupatiohai coinpet^ncy or preparing than fpr a new occupation. 
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PART A 
Objectives for Guidance 

- * 

Elementary Level • Grades K-S 

A cxsnpbdti^ ^dance prppram for eleraeaitary students Should: 

1. Provide for ah opportxmi f or pM?eirts a^ students to become 
acqiiaiiito^^^ tte sc^^ ^e: teSch^ ^ tH§ classroom prior 
ip CTitei?ing th^ dUld f or f uli-^ 

2i, F^yide sta^^ ari-opporlSj^ to eSqpress concerns aiki 

^ feel^igs^bdth-^^^ 

3i I^^cieHrol^ , 

ieaiiiing^ 

tMou^ reco]^ V 

5. Help peu^^ts lo^^Tstiu^ tlie .ptoBi^s > cbncems j and feelings of 
the chiidy teac^ 

, 6. Provide teadiac^ vfLlft resoi^ heeled to develop ah at^rehess 

of o6^p|ti6ns^^^a^ 
of 1^ ccnii^^ -- 

7i Assist teacha^ in iMTb tiie ciiild rath career and/or occupa- 

tiphiL iiiforMtiphi and 

8* ftovide individual amd cbunselihg in ca?der to help students 

develop a realistic seif-iinage. . 

Secondary Level - Grades 7-i2 

A Q6 nja? ehensive guidance program for secondly s'bjdents should: 

1. Provide students with an opportunity to nake smooth educational 
trahsitiohs; 

2. Assist students in making wise decisions in selecting curricular 
offerings apprbin?iate to their interests and abilities; 

3. Provide teachers and parents with data cohceming student character- 
istics to assist them in undarstanding student development; 

4. Assist students in nakihg decisions regarding educational, social, 
personal and occupational objectives; 

5. Provide group guidance and counseling dctivities for students; 



Secondary Level - Gr^es 7-12 (contirnied) 

6i Assist students wJio need enploynram in fihdiiig part-time jobs; 

7. Provide .^adndhistrators and others with ^'€«Ta]Lj^is of stiKient 
data to det^rrdjie the. effectiveness of 13^ ;gdi<Mc air^ 
3?icular activities;' 

8. Assist in prpviding stude^ an access to^^cqnmuhity agencies 
wfdch have an interest in or jarovide services for youth; , 

'9. Assist students in their study an^^an^^ of a variel^ of 
car»a?s dji^^der to S^ cixiice;. 

10;. Koyide^^sl5id<^ 

vdM luftte^^ iomt^ ; 

11. Assist students in developHiig/a plan for c|ure ]^i%paration.» 
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PART B 

Objectives for Eleinentary and Juriior High School Programs 



A cdqprehensive education program for elementary and junior hig^ students 

should; ' , ^ . 

1* Prx)vide oppontunities to develop auditory and visual perception 
skills with meMiingfiii educational eiqperi^ces thlit would 
strengiJien their application; " ^ - 

2» Provide an in'^<xiucti9n to indiyidl^ and collective responsi-^ 
Biiitiesrv^^ an^ffidrease^^^ a 
^gealuineco 

3 . Proy^ :basic ^u 

slci3Lis Mtfr . 
• application;^ „ ^ ^ 

Develop ah understanding of the di]^ty^ o all work, why people 
work, and; how- their wrk mak^s a-^ntribiitioh to oth^s, to 
society and ^o. ^p^rsohai satisf action ; 

5* Allow diildren a charice tp discover tiieir taints and interests 
in v^idus broad Mt^ -ttieij? value in tlie: pro- 

cess of -maJdi^ a career =^oide; 

6* Assist students in id^tiJying developing .selected attitudes 
Qbmcti to successful ai^ioymerrt and hlfiran 3?elllti 

?• Provide expa?iences that wili assist stud^ts to evaluate their 
interests, aptitudes §nd aluliti^s in rela't^if^^ careers*, 

8* Assist students in stikiying and analyzing a vau?ie1y of careers 
in order to ciioose a realistic career goal;^ 

9* Provide students with opportunities to explore selected career 
areas which could lead t o. furth er exploration and training in a 
specific career; 

10^ Provide and unify basic education subjects around alternative 
experiences including career, society, the family and the in- 
dividual; 

11* Develop knowledge and ability to properly manage leisure time 
and personal resources; 
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dKja:tives- far Elemshtarv arxi. Junior ;High School Programs (continued) 

12. Develop kiidwiedge and undp^ and safety 
practices to raaiiitain iiiSil^ and i^iysical well being; 

13. Help stud^ts develop the al?ili^ to identify iife probl^ and 
practical process for acceptable sbiiitic^ 

V\.' peveiop the desire arid an avgiareness tov the need to TOritinue 
i^nurig 4iu?p^ life by buiidiiig positive .a^ tdi^«rd 
iearriihgi afid . . 

' 15. Develojp.a.wiiliji^ to adjust to change as required by changing 
life ]^tterris. 



PART C 

Obj^tives for Secondary School Ingram 

/The functions of a con5)reh^ive program for the upper grades, 10 

tiirpugh 12, overlap -Willi those for elanentary and junior hi^ school. 

TKo^ is Ibgical and desirable for a coritihubiis pre-schobl throu^ twelve 

'^^am. Objectives e'stablished fdr element^ and ;ju^ high schools 

shoold Jte continued ^ex^ded in 'f&e #^ i Hieref ore y a 

oq^r#>ensive e^^ sti^Sits ^^idijid a^^ 

!• Pfovide-studente 
^ cupStibns , a^^ Iwar^essTof the scope of 

oj^irtuhities available i 

2- Bi$)hasize positive atrtitudes tc^ar^^ ^he wwld of work, and 
p^ctice sociil. sKills related to <^i6jm«it success s^ 
as; .job dnte^ and codperatipn^^^w^ otiiers to accdnlplish 
36b gdai^ or tasks V 

3. Assist students in plar^^^ -ttveir future ^v^'Qi reaListic 
goals in miM* This r^ crop^tive effor^^^ 
t^^hsrs corns studi^ts in better 

vmi^tanding their pbtent^^ 

Provide ±he means for students to a>htinuaLly assess their 
achiev(eaaBh iht^sts , *aj^it^ and personal 

chai^ctenistics as tfiay relate to lif^ -^6^|i 

5* Provide greater opportimties for stud^iits who exit, continue 
or re-ent^ -Qie educatiohal System to acMeve perscaial and 
career goals*, and *> 

6. Provide an active plaponent prx>gram in the schools to assist 
in the placement of all students , upon termination of their 
pidoiic school experiex)ce. 
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If Career Education is to becora a sigriificaht part of a ccrapre- 
hensive education pro©:am.we must have an overall plan for impleroehta- 
tion. The purpose of this section is to increase liie capability of the 
local school district to inprove Hie career oppOT^tunities for the youth 
of Idaho. 

There is much work to be done by state and local administrators , 
teachers,* cuiTid4um:dev€d to fully implement the 

progroh. ^Preparation w take tiine^ ^ A cioriculumi^ 
veloped' arid ihs"fe:Aictioi^^ llie bpic' si^ - 

jects, language arts, nathenatics,^^a^ sciences will have to be 
adjusted to include Career Education. These nata?ials, which take a 
variety of fdrmis, imist be put into tte hands of teachers aSd children. 
The task of redesignir^ educatiOT^ acccnpliished in three years 

if enough deteniuhation cokI dedication are put into the project. 

If we are to make Career Education in Idaho a reality we most plan 

now. Our iirplemsTitation plan is broken into thr«e categOTies: 

Part - Network of Cluster Support Caters. 

(Operational fxxxn six jtanior college districts) 

Part B - State Plan of Leadership and Servicjes to assist Local School 
Districts in InpleniMitihg Career Bdxacaticn. 

Part C - Local School District Plans for Designing and Inpleniehtiag 
Career Education. 

Each of these categories is obviously related and interlocked. The 
State's Implanentation Plan, by necessity, involves the regional ^proacb 
\^ch is part of an overall plan to inpleroent Career Education in local 
school districts. 



PART A 

Network of OLuster Support Centers 
It has becoihe evident that if local school districts are to beccte 
adequately and effectively served, -there nust exist some fom of inter- 
mediate service agency, this plan vdll provide the additional support 
that is necessary to irplcsnent Career Education at the local school dis- 
trict level. 

The Idaho State Board of Education is considering a regional service 
center plan for Idaho to be designated as Cluster Support Centers. The 
State is presently divided into six jurubr college regions . * Each junior 
college could serve as a service center for the schools its region. 
Ihis would place iiDst* students in the State within coimiuting distance of 
a regional service center. Each Center could then function as a satellite 
serving its people by offering additional academic education and vocational 
education courses to meet their needs. The Center could provide additional 
services to hi^ schools for pre-vocatiohal programs for career exploration 
and orientation. 

These Support Centers would bring a cluster of geographically located 
districts into a consortium arrangement through- vMch services could be 
Glared. Located strategically throughout the State they could serve as 
the vehicle through vMch State services would be delivered and made re- 
sponsive to local needs.. 

All technical assistance, in-service staff developnent programs, 
assistance fran specialists work with teachers, and all other external 
and shared r«sourx«s being made available would be channeled through liie 
Cluster Support Centers. Some examples of the Career Education support 

*See map on Page 19 
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Cluster Support Centers (continued) 

services that oould be provided through the Quster Support Center are 



1. Provide Career Education specialists who can work with groups 
of teachers - this assistance may be outside the classroom, 
as in the development of instmctionH mat^ials, or it may 
occur inside the classroom as the teacher and consultant work 
as a team in the developoent of new instructional procedures 
or x>ew teacher ccnpetencies; 

2. Operate a teacher development center through which individual 
or small groups of teac3iers could plan and beccme engaged in 
on-the-job progjr>ams of self-ir^rovement; 

3. Search fo)^ and adapt instructional materials required by in- 
dividual ^teadher^ or te^ of teachi^; 

Shaore expensive vocational educational equipment on a rotation 
basis; and 

Share connonity resources for career development. 

Mhile the majority of students in Idaho would have access to tt^e 
Cluster Support Centers, some would be in the h'inge areas. It would 
be feasible to provide outreach services, to these isolated districts 
vduch would have difficulty transporting students into the Centers. 

The service center concept is much broader than Career Education. 

There are many functions which may be carried out more efficiently at 

the regional level. For exanple: 

. Special Education I^grams and Services. 

• Researdv and Development. 

. Central Purchasing 

. Ajministratic^ of Pupil IV^ansportation. 

. Data Processing Services. 

. Student Screening and Counseling. 

. Inservice and Staff Development. 

Youth Services Bureau 

A diagnostic center should be established within the Cluster Support 

Center that would coordinate all youth services such as special education i 

health, eniplpyment, public assistance, youth rehabilitation » or any other 

relevant youth services. It mi^t be called a Youth Services Bureau. By 
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Youth Services Bureau (Continued) 

ooordinating tiiese two pxcgrans within one OGa|>lex, students could first 
report to thi; Bureau foir a ccoplste diagTK>stic evaluation prior to re- 
fexx>Bl to the Service Center. 
F\ar>dir« the Centers 

The State tioacd of Education and the Legislature will be ^loring 
various means of funding the Cluster Sixpport Centers* but it apptiars that 
it will require a ccnibination of State and local nonies. The region in 
which the Cinter serves could use a ''regional tax levy" for support. A 
State api»:opriat ion will also be needed and Federal dollars nust be 
utilized v4>erever possible. " - ' 

The table below shows approxinate anount a (5 mill) levy would pro- 
vide each region. - 

REGIONS SERVED By CIDSTER SUPPORT CENTERS 

Appcoaditate t^jRiber 
Region of Dollars . 

No. I $ 762,UM6 

No. II 635,833 

No. Ill 1,52M,U39 

No. IV 8»46,257 

No. V 738,769 

No. VI 6<48,213 

(Based on adjusted assessed valuation) 

Note - The above method is only one exanple for funding 
support centers. Other funding altexr^atives may iiiclude 
utilization of liquor taxes > general fund appropriations , 
etc. 
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. PART B 

State /Plan of LeadCT^ship , and; Sca^vices to Assis^^^ 
Sdxx)l Districts: :Ing)li^^ 

Although the planning a^ of a Carrier iEkiucation, pro- 

gram must begin at the lopal level, the State Board of Education, the 
State Department of Education, and the State Eepartnierit of Vocational 
Education must fill a crucial role as an advocate of Carea? Education. 

The leadership function at the State level will be conposed of 
five principal cK:tiyit^^ _^ 

iv Advocating a^ 

2- Setting p?iorit^^^ 

3 . Devel6ping;curTicuii^^^^ utiMzal^on^ 6^^ 
Mucatiohal TVV. ; 

^. Providing technical ass^^^ 

5- Dissemihatihg information. 
Advocating ahd/Geherat ing , Inte^ 

The State Educaticml Agencies have the responsibility and the op- 
portunity to do something about the problem of inadequate Career Educa- 
tion opportunities for young people. The State Board of Education, the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the State Director of 
Vocational Educatioi will provide the services of their staffs in assist- 
ing local education agencies in the planning and inplementation of Career 
Education. 

Setting Priorities " - 

The State Department of Education and the State Department of Voca- 
tional Education my be in a position to assist in allocating Federal 
funds and State funds for implementing Career Education. They have been 
given the responsibility for administering Federal funds appropriated to 
the State of Idaho* 



Setting Priorities (continued) 

* Priorities should be established, within practical liadtations, 
for encouragiiTg local district projects in career developraent* WiUi 
adequate funding, projects can be initiated for curriculum developinent, 
teacher training, innovative classroom practices, and a host of other 
related programs. 

Developing Curriculum and Utilization of Educational T.V> 

As we move toward careej? development, courses and study guides will 
heed to be revised. The State Dei)af15iie^ of Education a:4 ti?e:S De- 
partment of Vocational Education will work together to revise' stud^-. 
guides to include career ccmponents in various subject areas** 

The twD departments cooperate in curriculum developraeht for the 
following activities: 

1. Coordinate curriculum to bring together academic and 
vocational elements; 

2. Develop career education curriculum naterials; 

3. Diffuse and disseminate curriculum naterials; and 

4. Provide inservice training for adopting and using 
curriculum materials. 

In performing these function? staff members of both departments 
will work closely with the appropriate sections in elementary and 
secondary education, adult education, vocational education, and col- 
lege and university staffs. The Department of Education and the De- 
partment of Vocational Education will provide staff time and resources 
to meet these objectives. Both Departments are presently utilizing 
staff members for such activities. 

*Exaniples of how this can be acconplished are provided in 
Section V of this document. 
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Developing Curriculum and Utilization of Educaticml T.V. (Continued) 

The model below illustrates how the two departments will be 
working together to develop curriculum naterials for Career Education. 
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Educational .T*V* and Career Education 

Idaho is fortunate- to be one of six states v*iich is involved 

in an experinient to use a satellite for Educational T.V. broadcasting. 

The technological e3q>erijnent has fcxir elenients: 

• T.V. ?Broadcast Technology 
. Utilization of Educational T.V. 
. Early QiilcixxDd Education 
. Caureer Education 

Ihiis project (Federation of Rocky Mountain States) will bring 
educatiorial television to 85 per cent of Idaho's duidr^. The 
purpose of this ejqperimeht is to find hew and better uses of educa- 
tional television with the possibility of two-way conraahication via 
the satellite. 

The general goal of this project ai it relates to Career Educa- 
tion win be to: 

Assist program audiences to become aware of 
the iiqpQrtance of Career Education attitudes^ 
information, experiences and alternate levels 
of preparat Ion leading to a more satisfactory 
and productive life. 

Idaho will also have three site coordinators aroiind the State to 

assist in the technological development and utilization of Educational 

T.V. A great deal of inservice training for teachers will be necessary 

if this project is to be successful. A line staff flow chart of the 

Rocky Mountain Federation is shown on the following page. 
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L 1 5^ E ' STAFF 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN FEDERATION 

FLOW CHART 
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(CONSULTANIS AT COMMUNITY LEVEL) 
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PtovidiiTg. Technical Assistance 

Local school districts often ixay not have within their organizational 
structure the capability of assessing needs> analyzing problene, surveying 
resources » utilizing resources » ajvl instedlins new prograins. As a result 
local districts may not utilize, as extensively as they might, such re- 
sources as: outside funding, products of regiciial educational laboratoraes, 
new knowledge and knowledge applications produced 1:^ the sev^:^ research 
development centers, and the innovative ideas eroinating from projects, work- 
shops, coxifer^ces and scholarly papers produced throughout the land. 

The State Educational Agencies must be in a position to provide services 
and technical assistance to schools and sdiool districts to help with prp^ 
gram planning and effective utilization of available resources in executing 
eductional iji5)rovement. Such technical services will require a State staff 
specially trained in helping and consulting as opposed to developing and 
surveying State generated solutions or programs. State Agencies must estab- 
lish arri maintain appropriate linkages with sources of products and iiifonna- 
tion needed by local educational agencies and be able to respond effectively 
to their needs for infomation and requests for assistance. 

The Departments of Education and Vocational Education can provide tech- 
nical assistance in the following general areas to assist the district in 

ijiplementing Career Education: 

• Needs assessment 

. Inservice training of teachers 

. Change process {systems analysis) 

. Curriculum development 

. Evaluation 

Dissemination of Infomation 

The State Educational Agencies will disseminate infomation to local 
schools concerning the availability of program materials, new instructional 
resources, sources of funding, research results, successful pilot and demon- 
stration Career Education programs, etc. 
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PART C 

hxal School District > Plans for Designing 
and Implementing Career Educatiai 

To successfully inplement a conprehensive education program with 
Career Education as a najor cOTponent in Idaho* s public school- system, 
the local school district board of trustees and superintendent must 
place a high priority upon Career Education. The principals and faculty 
members in each local school system must understand Career Education 
and give it a. high priority. 

*nie action steps for implementation involve several phdCwS: 
Phase I ^ Identify Needs 

The first step is to identify the community's educational needs. 
The State Needs Assessment Program involves the entire conmunity in 
an assessment of student needs. A study must be made of the current 
educational system to detennine how well educational needs are being 
met, the necessary program changes, and the methods for accomplishment 
of educational goals. Interest and personal conmitment by conmunity 
members are a must if Career Education is to be realized* The Needs 
Assessment Program can help build a solid foundation of local support 
for neJcing Career Education an ijiportant part of the comprehensive educa- 
tion program. 

Phase II - Planning and Development 

Once the needs eissessment is accomplished and coimunity interest is 
stimulated, representative groups should be involved in the planning and 
organization of Career Education. 

These groups should understand that their participation is necessary 
and important. 
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Phase II Planning .and Development (continued) 

Representatives from all facets of the comnunityi business and 
labor should be selected to serve on advisory conmittees to assist in 
designing and developing Career Education programs • 
Phase III - Implementing the System 

Once the needs have Jt«en determined and the planning acconplished, 

;the^next step is to inclement the system. Districts should ijnplement 

the systan in the nanner most .appropriate for them, however, it is sug^ 

:gested that the following steps should be part of the ijnplementation plan: 

1* Establish intOT&ediate and long-range Career Education objectives 
vitddi are to be met: 

2. Consolidate comnunity resources for -inplementing Career Education; 

3. Develop, acquire, and adopt curriculum guides and materials; 

Provide pre-service and in-service training for administrators,- 
teachers, teacher-coorxiinators, and counselors; 

5* Provide career oriented guidance and counseling services; 

6* Provide student work-study programs in cooperation with the 
business and industry of the comnnunity. 

The check list on the following page nay nake other steps become 

apparent in inplementing a career education program. 



Check List for Implementation of a Career Education Program 



1. Have we mde a philosophical ccnmitment to Career Education? 

. 2. Have we identified and assessed the needs of the student and the 
comnunity he is in and/or will be entering? 

3. Do we have a clear statement of .goals? 

Do our goals have perforroance objectives? 

I 

5. Have we inventoried instructional capabilities (school and coimiunity) 
relative to these goals? 

6. Are we aware of potential constraints in the areas of econcmics, 
personnel and facilities? 

7. Have we established priorities for cuiTiculum change? 

8. Have these priorities been jointly agreed upon by parent, advisory 
and comnunity groups? 

9. Do we have the endorsement and support of the business and industrial 
sector for these goals and objectives? 

10. Do our goals and objectives provide a balanced program? 

11. Have we clearly defined the organizational structure, administrative 
procedure, and the function and inter-relationship of all components? 

12. Do we have a viable staff development (in-service training) plan? 

13. Are we developing automated support systems with information capa- 
bilities to provide (A) student data,(B) program data,(C) en5)loynient 
and educational projections, (D) demand projections, (E) placement and 
folic v-up information? 

m. Do w« have a Continuing administrative strategy of program re-evalua- 
tion and re-alignment for the purpose of iraintaining a relevant educa* 
tional delivery capability to (A) students, (B) ''real" world? 

15. Is our guidance program capable of providing guidance or just program 
services? 

16. Have we developed a plan for creating and utilizing advisory cormiittees? 

17. Have we established linkages with business and industry to provide on- 
site experiences for the student? 

18. Have we identified applicable community resources? 

19. Have we developed internal conmunication channels as well as external 
ones for disseminating information? 
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4, 

if 

Phase \s - Evaluation 

A system mast be initiated to evaluate the program in teims of 
established objectives. Provisions should also l)e made for long* 
tenn evaluations v^ch would include follow->\q) studies of students. 

Sunrory 

One problem to which this section has addressed itself » is how 
the State agcaicies can help bring about Career Education. Ihe State 
agencies have the responsibility and the opportunity to work with 
local education agencies to overcome the problem of inadequate career 
development for Idaho's youth. State agencies » working with local 
educational agencies through the six educational regions » can provide 
services and resources to assist local agencies in providing a truly 
ccnprehensive education program. A conprehensive program will prepare 
all students for making the choice of proudly entering employment or 
continuing education at a higher level. People will also have an op- 
portunity to resume their education throughout life to inprove their 
capacity to meet changing job requirements or to enrichen their persc^ial 
lives. 
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SEmON V 



PART I 

BASIC STANDARDS FOR CXMPimON OF HIGH SCHOOL 



PART II 



DCAMPI£S FOR IMPUMENTINQ CAREER EDUCAHON 
INTO THE BASIC SUBJECTS 
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Section V has two basic conipcnents. Part I deals with a set of 
proposed basic standards for ccirpletion of high schxl. Part II pro* 
vides specific guidelines for ijiplementing Career Education into the 
basic siabjects* 

PART I 

Ptoposed Basic Standards for Completion of Higi School 
Tliis section suggests that there should be basic requirements for 
all students v*o graduate from hi^ school whether they go on to college, 
enter the labor market or enroll in a vocational taghnical school* These 
roquirements should be viewed as minjuasn cospetencies as opposed to time- 
step units* 
Definitions 
Unit 

A unit represents approximately a year's study of a basic subject 
to meet mininun competencies* The time for corpletion would vary 
with the individual student* 

C3?edit by Eicamination 

Ck^dit by examination is a process for ascertaining student require- 
ments for the purpose of waiving course requirements* 

Competencies 

"CoQ^tencies*' means possession of skills, knowledge, and under- 
standing to the degree that they can be demonstrated* A high 
school certificate will be granted upon demonstrated performance 
that these ccmpeterxxLes have been met* All students should have 
basic competencies in the following areas: 

Language Arts 
(3 units) 
Minimun coii{>etencies required in: 

* Listening skills 
. Speaking 

. Reading 
. Waiting 

* Personal Coonunication 
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language Arts (Contiiujed) 

Choices available for interested students: 

. History and Dialectology 

. Classification, Interpretation and Analysis 

. Original Waiting 

. Oral and Dramatic Interi>retation 

Hunanities 

(1 Unit) 

Minijnal ccmpetencies should be denonstrated in one of the following areas: 

. Fine Arts and Crafts 

Valuing Arts and Crafts 
Internalization of Arts and Crafts 
Producing Arts and Crafts 
Undex'standing Arts and Crafts 

. Jrama 

Knowledge cf and Acquaintance with 
Understand and Read Plays 

Difference between Drana and other Literary Forms 

. Music 
Skills 

Understanding 
Attitudes 

Social Stv>dies 

(2 Units) 

Mininal competencies required in: 

. Pdghts and Responsibilities of Citizenship 
. Basic Understanding of Democratic Processes 

Choices should be available to students in such areas as: 

. History 

. Sociology and AnthiopoloQr 

. Political Science 

. Geograptiy 

. economics 

. Psychology and Philosophy 

. Social Studies Inquiry Skills 
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Science 
(1 Unit) 

Minimal ccQf>etencie8 required in: 

• Observation and Description 

• Classification and Generalization 

• Hypothesis Fomation 

« Operational Definition 

• E}q)eriinentation 

• Formulation of Generalized Conclusions 

Choices should be available to students in such areas as: * 

• Ecolog/ 
. Geology 

« Earth Science 
. Physiology 

Math 
(1 Unit) 

Mininal conipetencies required in: 

« Concepts of Numbers 

• Arithnetic Operation 

• Mathematical Application for Problein Solving 
Choices should be made available to students in such areas as: 

• Algebra 

• Statistics 

• Gecmetxv 

• Ti^igoncinetry 

Health and Physical Education 
(1 Unit) 

Minijnal conppetencies required in: 

• Practicing health and safety principles 

• Understanding health and safety principles 
« Physical Skills 

. Muscle control 
Physical development 

Choices should be available in<^such areas as: 

• Heaj^ 

• Physical Education 

• Lifetime Sports ^ 

NOIE: Cax^ Education must be included in each of the foregoing areas 
in terms of awareness and orientation. 

Units in any of the foregoing areas may be coonpleted throu^ credit 
by examination. 



Vocational Education Offerings 
Once the minijiBl competencies a3?e met, students should be free to 

pursue any number of areas both academic or vocational. 

Definition 

Career Cluster as used in this section means planned instruction vdiether 
in the classroom or through work experiences in the coimunity, and is 
aijwed at helping students develop the skills and understanding needed to 
function in a broad range of related occupations. 

The occupational groupings follow the coding system outlined in the 
-Dictionary of Occupational Titles (D.O.T.). The use of Dictionary of Oc- 
cupational Titles provides continuity in the classification of occupations, 
by code numbers, recognized by business and industry, and also provides 
information about occupational requirements and worker function in relatic»i 

to Data i^th digit). People (5th digit) and Things (6th digit). 

The Dictionary of Occupational Titles classifies each occupation into 

one of nine categories identified by code numbers from 0-1 through 9. 

Nine Occupational and Code Numbers a3?e: 

0-1 Professional, technical and managerial occupations 

2 Clerical and sales occupations 

3 Service occupations 

4 Farming, fishery and forestry occupations 

5 Processing occupations 

6 Machine trades occupations 

7 Bench work occupations 

8 Structural work occupations 

9 Miscellaneous occupations 

Six divisions of Vocational Education and a few suggested programs for 

the secondary level are: 

Vocational Agriculture 

Production agriculture 
Agriculture related occupations 

Agriculture services 

Agriculture supplies 

Agriculture mechanics 
'Agriculture resources 

Agriculture processing 



Business t^ucation 

Clerical 
Secretarial 
Graphic reproduction 

Accounting, carputing and data processing systens 

Distributive Education 

General n>erchandising 
Retail and wholesale trade 
Advertising 

Supervision and management 

Health Occupations Education 

Orientation to health occupation including 
nurses aide and orderly 

Home Economics Education 

Consumer Homemaking Education (Home 6 Family Life) 
Hone Economics related occupations 

Hospitality services 

Food services 

Housekeeping services 

Child Care services 

Tt^ade, Industrial and Technical Education 

Auto mechanics 

Auto body repair 

General industrial mechanics 

torisumer electronics 



NOTE: V/here schools are unable to offei^ the above programs , they 
could be offered in conjunction with the Cluster Support 
Centers in the six junior college districts. The post-secon- 
dary Area Vocational-Technical Schools may also provide oc- 
cupationad orientation and exploration programs for secondary 
school students whenever the post-secondary schedule permits ♦ 
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Guidelines for Vcxsational Offerings 



Guides for programs listed, as well as others, are available from 
the State Department of Vocational Education and have been designed to 
meet overall program requirements outlined in the Vocational Acts which 
include: 

1. The program of instruction will be bcised on a consideration of 
the skills, attitudes and knowledge required to achieve the oc- 
cupaticnal objective of instruction and includes a planned 
sequence of liiose essentials of education and/or experience 
deeraed necessary for achievement of the occupational objective. 

2. The program of instruction will be developed and conducted in 
ocaisultation with potential enployers and other individuals or 
groups of individuals (such as local ccninittees) having skills 
in and substantive krK>wledge of the occupations or the occupa- 
tional fields included in the instructional program. 

3. The program of instruction will include the most up-to-date 
knowledge, attitudes, and skills necessary for competencies 
r^uix^ to meet the occupational objective of such instruction. 

^. The program of instruction will be sufficiently extensive in 
duration and intensive within a scheduled unit of time to 
enable tiie student to achieve the occupational objective of 
the instruction. 

5. The program of instruction will combine and coordinate class- 
room instruction with field, shop, laboratory, cooperative 
work, or other occupational experience which (i) is appropriate 
to the occupati^vrr! objective of the instruction, (ii) is of 
sufficient duration to develop cc»npetencies necessary for the 
student to achieve such objective, and (iii) is supervised, 
dir«:ted, or taught by persons qualified under the State plan. 
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Examples for Implementiiig Career Education 
into the Basic Subpects 

As it has been stated nany tiines in this document, Career Education 
must be included as it relates to various subjects. It should not be 
considered a separate course or conpartment . It is part of a compre- 
hensive education program vdierein academic and occupational objectives 
are woven together into a mutually supportive pattern. 

The following pages provide specific exanples of how occupations 
can be correlated with a specific subject area. Sketches of units pre- 
sented on the following pages include the rationale, the development 
objective, and the activities by which the objectives can be accomplished 
for the following subject a3?eas: 

n 

. English . 

. Mathoiatics 

• Science 

. Social Studies 

It should be noted that the following examples are only one of the 

units which could be developed for a variety of careers related to each 

discipline area. 
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English Exa'nple 
NEWSPAPER EMPLOYEES 

* 

Rdtionale 

bdi-y oomr^'anicatioi. is an essential endeavor in our society. Students 
may not realize the vast numbers of people involved in the publication 
of a daily newspaper. Thus, actual participation in a unit involving 
newspaper wor^k not only introduces the student to an aroa of communica- 
tion, but also to the concept of interdependence. 

Developmental Objectives 

To learn the variety of work tasks performed by newspaper employees. 

To understand the need for cOTmunicative skills > both verl>al and 
written, in newspaper occupations. 

To discover the riecessity of interdependence wlien a cannon goal is 
shared. 

Activities 

A. What types of occupations are present in the publicatior* of a 
newspaper? 

1. Stxidents list the different newspaper jobs with which they 
are familiar, e.g., reporter, editor, printer and distributor. 

2. Students discuss responsibilities of eacii area mentioned 
with the instructor's clarification ot facts. 

3. Instructor may present the idea of publishing a class news- 
paper and offer to consider students' "job" preferences after 
a "mini" interview. (NOTE: A newspaper centered around the 
theme of careers could offer the student even nore orientation. ) 

B. Do all newspaper employees need English skills? 

1. Students role play reporters (one speaking in an organized man- 
ner with good grammer, the other asking unrelated questions with 
jumbled, nonsensical graimar). 

2. Students discuss the need for English and spelling skills in all 
areas-including printing and distribution, e.g.; 

a. Could a person qualify as a proofreader without spelling skills 

b. Could a person sell newspapers without coirnunicating to the 
public? 
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Activities (Continued)- 

C. Is everyone's job iii^xDrtant in the production of a newspaper? 

1. As the students begin to finalize their responsibilities 
in the newspaper project, en^^hasis must be placed on the 
ijiportance of the punctuality of each one's contributions. 

2. Students discuss the frustrations that take place in daily 
life vdien one who is depended upon lets the other down. 
This can be related to interdependence in newspaper work. 

3. Upon coirpletion of the project, students evaluate their 
interests in learning nore about the occupations of news- 
paper enrployees. 



Matheynatics Exanple 



INSURANCE SAI£SMAN 



Rationale 

Ihe area of insurance sales enploys many men and wonen. Students 
should be aware of what is involved in insurance sales for both 
consumer and occupational purposes so that they may make vdser de- 
cisions, both economically and vocationally, in the future. 

Developmental Objectives 

To learn the types of insurance that are available. 

To understand the needs that are served by the various types of 
insurance. 

To discover the need for math«natical principles in the occupation 
of an insurance salesman. . 

To consider possible advantages and disadvantages in the occupa- 
tion of an insurance salesman • 

Activities 

A. What is insurance? 

1. Students list all the different types of insurance of 
insurance of which they are aware - life, health, auto- 
mobile, etc. 

2. Students discover from parents the types of insurance 
coverage necessary for their particular needs. 

3. Stiidents discuss the^consumer^s reasons for purchasing 
various types of insurance, e.g.: 

a. Life insurance secures the welfare of a family in 
case of the death of the breadwinner. 

b. Health insurance protects the consumer from extreme 
bills in case a member of the family must undergo 
surgery or some other type of hospital care. 

c. Autonobile insurance is necessary in order to protect 
the consumer frm extreme monetary loss due to an auto- 
nobile accident. 
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Activities (ContiJiued) 

H. Students discuss problems that arise with the purchase 
of insurance, e.g. 

a. Premium costs. 

b. Situations in which insurance does not cover the 
e)qpenses. 

B. Does an insurance salesman need mathematical skills? 

I. Student or teacher role plays an insurance salesman 
(insurance salesman could be utilized for this purpose). 

2. StxKlents discuss situations in which an insurance 
salesman needs mathematical skills, e.g.: 

a. Salesman must figure premiums for customer's 
benefit v*ien nakLig sales presentation. 

b. Salesman deals with checks and cash aixi must have 
the ability to keep accurate records. 

c. Salesman is often paid on a ccmnission basis and 
thus needs math in determining his wages. 

C. What are possible advantages and disadvantages of an insurance 
sales occupation? 

1. Students list possible advantages of insurance sales. 

a. Flexibility of working hours. 

b. Earning based on comnissions. 

c. Most consumers realize the need for some type of 
insurance. 

2. Students list possible disadvantages of insurance sales. 

a. Evening work, 

b. Varying salary as result of connission wages. 

c. Strong competition within and outside the cattpany. 

3. Stiidents personally evaluate their interests in learning more 
about the occupation of an insurance salesman. 



Science Exacple 



CX)NSEI?/ATIONIST 

Rationale 

Public concern for ecology has recently increased, and nany students 
have participated in activities involved in the attenipt to save the 
environment. Students need orientation, as concerned citizens or 
prospective employees, to become aware of the iirportance of conserva- 
tioni thus, a unit centered around the occupations in conservation 
can illustrate the relationship of education and career planning to- 
ward their futures and the future of society. 

Development Objectives 

To understand the iiportance of conservation for the future of 
society. 

To learn of the variety of careers related to the area of 
conservation. 

To consider possible positive and negative aspects of the 
career of a conservationist. 

Activities 

A. Why are conservationists needed in society? 

1. Students bring to class newspaper or magazine articles 
which deal with curreiit conservation problems, e.g.: 

a. Forest fires 

b. Pollution of lakes and rivers 

2. Students discuss possible solutions to the conservation 
problems mentioned in the articles. 

3. If interested, students can explore the possibilities of 
naking a class contribution toward conservation, e.g.; 

a. Contact a Icx^al industry laiown for its concern in 
ecology and volunteer the services of the class for 
a short period of time. 

b. Students set up schcx>l display of types of pollution 
prevention in vMch each person could actively take 
part, e.g., buying of returnable soda containers rather 
than cans* 



Activities (Contijiued) 

B. What types of careers are available in the area of conservation? 

1. Students discuss various jobs vdth which they are familiar 
in the area of consen/ation, e.g.: 

a. Forest ranger 

b. Sanitation specialist 

2. Students discuss the double role of each • occupation axxl 
needed service to society. 

3. Students discuss the frustrations of service people who 
ignore the importance of conservation, e.g.; 

a. Careless campers 

b. Highway litter bugs 

C. What are the possible positive and negative aspects of the 
occupation of a conservationist? 

1. Students discuss possible advantages of conservation 
work, e.g.: 

a. Service to society 

b. Prijiarily out-ofnioors work 

2. Students discuss possible disadvantages of ccaiservation 
work, e.g.; 

a. Frustration of fighting vrfiat appears to be a losing 
battle. 

b. Often have Ir.ttle contact with other people, e.g., 
forest ranger often lives within the park in which 
he is working. 

3. Stixients evaluate for theniselves their interests in dis- 
covering more infornation about the career of a conserva- 
tionist. 



Social Studies Exanple 
PRODUCE FARMER 

Ratiorale 

Produce faming was once a prijTary occupation for all people. V?ith 
the perfection of industry, methods were ijnproved to develop nore 
effective faming techniques. Students will better understand the 
inteniependence of society through the orientation of a unit centered 
around produce famiiig. 

Developmental Obiectives 

To understand the ijnportant role of the produce farmer iji society. 

To learn of methods that have been improved in the area of produce 
fanning. 

To consider possible advantages and disadvantages of the -occupation 
of a produce farmer. 

Activities 

A. How inportant is the produce fanner to society? 

1. Students discuss the name for produce fanners in society, e.g. 

a. Produce food for the country. With the increasing 
population, more food is needed. 

b. Produce food for exportation, a sourv:e of the 
country's inccine. 

c. In^wrted foods are usually more expensive than those 
raised in one's own country. 

2. Students discuss the various foods that are typically 
considered "American" foods. 

3. Students discuss the substitute loods they would choose ^ 
if food liad to be imported. ilKdE: Instructor could poant 
out the dependency this country would have on others with- 
out its own food resources.) 

B. How has the area of produce fanning changed throughout the years? 

1. Students canpare the type of produce fanning done by the 
pioneers to pr-^sent produce fanning techniques, e.g. 

a. Pioneer family raised food for ordy themselves. 



Activities (Contiiuaed) 

b. Presently, a snail pexx:entage of workers provide food 
for all society, 

c. Because of iii^roved transportation, food can be shipped 
throughout the country, e.g., eastern citizens enjoy 
western and southern fruits during the wijiter season. 

2. Students discuss problems that produce fanners encour.ter, e.g. 

a. Cofnpetition r too many farmers raising one product 
in the same area. 

b. Spoilage - farmen^ i))ust sell produce within a certain 
amount of time. 

C. What are possible advantages and disadvantages of the occupation 
of a produce fanner, e.g.: 

1. Students discuss possible advantages of the occupation 
of a produce fanner, e.g.: 

a. Out-of-doors work. 

b. If proprietor, one is his own boss. 

2. Students discuss possible disadvantages of the occupation 
of a produce farmer, e.g.: 

a. Success often depends on factors outside area of skill. 

b. Land is expensive to purchase or rent. 

3. Students evaluate for themselves their interests in learning 
more about the occupation of a produce faxmer. 
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